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FRENCH BALL IN THE OPEN AIR. 


Every one knows low widely different are the Conti- 
nental notions regatding the mode of spending Sunday 
to ours. From old Catholic usage, they feel iio scruple 
in making Sunday at once a day of devotion atid social 
amusement. In the morning they go to church—in the 
evening to the dance or the theatre. Even Protestant 
Germany retains the same ideas and the same habits. 
They say that the Creator cannot feel offended—but, on 
the contrary, pleased, with seeing his children happy. 
Our notions ate different—or rather, we place our hap- 
piness in a moye serious species of enjoyment. 

But our business here is iiot to discuss this. question, 
but to present to our readers a sketch imade by an eye- 
witness of one of thosé open-air fetes which prevail so 
pre-eminently on Surday evenings abroad. this is one 
which took place at d’Enghein, a small but fashionable 
watering-place near Montmorency. All travellers who 
have visited Paris must be acquainted with its beautiful 
little cot which mirror themselves in the lake, and 
its road, which leads to the valley of Montmorency, It 
was a masked ball, ahd without dancing, excepting a 
few quadrilles; but the curiosity, the puzzling, and sur- 
prises of all kinds, occasioned by the ladies being 
masked, made the conversation 80 amusing that no one 
seemed weary. 

This fete was held ina fine park, whose numefous 
thick and sombre avenues, lighted by colotired lamps, 
which were hung to the trees in garlands, made charm- 
ing promenades, Rivulets with cascades run through 
the park in every direction. These are orossed by nar- 
row bridges covered with foliage; aid these fivulets 
united only to lose themselves again in various basins, to 
which the citcle of illutitiated trees gave a fairyland 
aspect. 

The light in the dancing-ground was. so dagzling, that 
as you quitted the avenues lighted by coloured lamps, 
you seem to be startled, as it were, from a sleep, There 
were French poche of all ranks, this being a public 
ball, but masked wit levels all ranks; and this evening 
terminated in giving to the majority a desire of meeting 
each other another day. 

Such is the Scene, with its various groups and cha- 
racters, that our artist has presented to the English 
eye. 


omnis is 


“JUDGE NOT.” 
By Mrs. VALentine BARTHOLOMEW. 


Scorn not the Poet’s wildest lay, 

But rather think your own eyes dim ; 
The light of inspiration may 

Seem faint to you, but bright to tim, 


How can yot tell but some great plan 
May in his high-Wwrough’ + Pancies lie, 
To benefit his eo : 


And teach him how to live—not die. 


Think your oton judgment may be weak— 
Your heart not trained to comprehend 

The earnest truth which others seek, 
To make themselves the world’s best friend. 


Fling not your taunts upon the schemes 
Of those who labour for Yar good ; 
gg ates that which idle seems, 
use by you not understood, 





VISIT TO A WORKING MAN. 
By Wit11aM Howirrt. 


WE sometiinies hear people affecting to doubt whether 
the working-classes are really benefited by all that has 
been attempted by education and other means. They 
point us to the police reports which abound with cases 
of the most disgusting brutality, and most absolute 
absence of evetything like moral principle, They point 
us to the alinost weekly details of murder and suicide. 
They point to the doors of the gin-palaces that in many 
crowded Btreets compose almost every other house. They 
draw the veil away from the domestic life of thousands 
of this class, and ask us if there can be anything more 
miserable ot mote depressed? Wives abused, half- 
starved, and children neglected for the beer-shop and 
for scenes of lowest riot, are tot wanting to support 
with evidence their position, They point, again, to the 
reading of those who do work, and ask us if that 
dreadful trash which is weekly devoured with the avidity 
of opium, that literature of murder, of crime, and of 
wildest extravagance, be the end at which we aimed in 
educating the people? 

We answer—No. We are not so sanguine as to sup- 
pose that the whole mass of human ignorance and de- 
gradation is to be leavened into a new condition at once. 
We expect no mitacles, but the sure if somewhat tardy pro- 
gress of improvernent. We know what a vast Serbonian 
bog of ignorance has covered from age to age what has 
been called civilised nations, It is scarcely half a cen- 
tury ago since we set about in earnest by stinday schools, 
and then by mechanics’ institutes and libraries to edu- 
cate the people: and thotgh we know what yet remains 
to be done, we see, and rejoice to see, that no little is 
done. We point, on our part, to schools and people’s 
libraries in every town, to societies for mutual Thettuc. 
tion, to lecture-rooms, and to public meetings, where the 
working-classes, of towns especially, congregate eagerly 
to listen to topics of science or general intelligence, and 
not unfrequently to speak and lecture, and ably too, on 
stich matters themselves. We point to the cheap edi- 
tions of our standard writers, which are now produced 
in abundatice to satisfy the rapidly-growing demands of 
this class; and to the periodicals of a superior yet cheap 
kind which are widely circulated amongst them, What 
are the Temperance Societies that abound but evi- 
dences of a striking change amongst tens of thovsands 
of this class? What are such men as Clare, Miller, 
Cooper; Bamford, Thom, Prince, Catleton, and those 
who have taken a olitical turn, as George Thompson, 
Henry Vincent, William Lovett, and the like, but Hiving 
evidences of the awaking of mind in these classes, and the 
promise of a brighter and more universally day 
amongst them? What are the contributions, both in 
prose and verse, that are every day pouring in from men 
of this‘class upon editors of popular journals, but evi- 
dence, if it were wanted, how rapidly the spirit of the 
book is spreading amongst them? and though thousands 
of these are in the state of children, by whom every idea 
newly presented is imagined to be new, and is therefore 
eagerly thrown out again and communicated as a no- 
velty; though they feel all the pleasure of a new disco- 
very themselves, in those ideas and sentiments which to 
more practised minds are trite and common-place, and 
often therefore wish to be writing when they should 
still be inquiring,—all this will amenditself. It is mind 
that is at work, and will on from man to man, 
awakening the dead, inspiriting the dull, animating the 
dejected, arming the powerful, and here and there 
touching slumbering genius with that electric wand 
which will call it at once to life and ory. . 

Yes, the great work is going on, ich we shall see 
the growth, and our children the completion; and 
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already into many a lowly dwelling not only is light but 
happiness come with it. Already to the hearth of 
many a poor man sobriety and intelligence have brought 
warmth and cleanliness, and gathered round the blaze 
faces that beam and hearts that beat with affectionate 
delight. Already during the long dark evenings of 
winter the cheap numbers and the cheap book are read, 
and the wife finds a new happiness in the presence of 
her husband and the knowledge that he brings with 
him. New worlds are opened, both of mind and heart, 
and she and her children live in their sunshine, though 
all without, and in the light of common life, is cold and 
dreary enough. Already over the lamp of intellectual 
inquiry, which gleams into the abstrusest cells of other 
men’s and other countries thoughts, the pale student 
leans, who has for twelve or fourteen hours before 
wielded the hammer or the saw, or shaped the shoe, or 
tended the great machinery of some Titan factory. Let 
us take a specimen. 

In one of my late visits to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, I recollectedthe name and address ofa young man 
who had forwarded a communication to Howttt’s Jour- 
nal, There was something init which gave me an idea of 
asuperior mind ; and though it was late at night, I deter- 
mined to sally forth and endeavour to see him. AsI 
issued from my room, the clock of a neighbouring 
church struck eleven. I found that I had at least a 
mile to walk to his abode, but I still went on. It was 
a splendid night, and the full moon hung in the dark 
blue sky over the opposite end of the long straight and 
wide street along which I was directed to go. There 
was something peculiarly solemn and beautifut in the 
spectacle. The street was still, and the full moon 
seemed as with a sensible pleasure to light me on my way. 

At length, by the aid of individuals that were few and 
far between, I reached the quarter I sought, and the 
little court in which my unknown correspondent resided. 
A young woman standing at the entrance of the court, 
contemplating the glorious moon with as much satisfac- 
tion as I had done, directed me to the number of the 
house, and said, ‘but the door is now open, and Mr. 
— is standing at it.” 

When I came up to it, there stood a very young man 
with a child in his arms, who was evidently astonished 
at the appearance there of a stranger at such an hour. 
I accosted him by his name, and his surprise aug- 
mented, but when I gave my own name it was changed 
for another sort of surprise. He at once made way, and 
requested me to walk in, apologising for his humble 
dwelling being at that moment hardly fitting for the re- 
ception of a stranger. It was indeed the small house of 
a workman, and occupied by himself and three little 
children, of whom he appeared to have the sole charge. He 
placed a chair for me, and dusted it with his apron ; sate 
down with the least child on his knee, and expressed 
his great amazement and pleasure in seeing me there. 

I had now full opportunity of surveying him, and 
found him a thin pale young ma,n whom I should not 
have imagined more than four or five and twenty, yet evi- 
dently the father of three children. He was the father 
of four, for he informed me that his wife was just con- 
fined, and that he was taking care of these three chil- 
dren while his mother was waiting upon her upstairs. 
Before the fire stood a small clothes’ hates well hung 
with baby-linen airing. 

Between my young friend and myself stood a small 
round deal table, on which he and the children had 
evidently been having their frugal supper, but this had 
made way for a number of books, and I could not help 
expressing my wonder that he should attempt at once to 
nurse and read. But he assured me that he worked 
twelve hours a day, and was glad to pick up a little 
knowledge as he could. On this occasion he had to 
amuse the two elder children, nurse the youngest, and 
at the same time snatch now and then a glance at his 





book. “But,” said he, “ poor things, I must do whatI 
can at such a time to entertain them, as they have no- 
body else; but they will soon go to bed, and then I 
shall have a long and quiet time.” 

I asked him how he could study at night and do his 
work in the day; but he replied that he did not read 
late like many people; he was satisfied with twelve or 
one o’clock, and did not rise till five, to be at his work- 
shop by six. He now began to send his children up- 
stairs, and as I feared that he was dispatching them on 
my account, and to the danger of disturbing their 
mother, I begged him to let them remain. But he as- 
sured me that it was now their time, and their grand- 
mother was ready for them; and so they disappeared, 
and we were left alone. 

I now begged to be permitted to know what the book 
was he was reading, which appeared to be in the Ger- 
man character, and to be read by assistance of a little 
stout dictionary that lay upon it. He replied that it 
was Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’’ - 

«So you read German, and Faust! Have you any 
German acquaintance? How do you get the pronun- 
ciation ?”’ 

“No!” he replied; ‘‘I know no German, and have 
only ‘“‘German without a Master ”’ for my guide, a Dic- 
tionary and a Grammar; and I get along as well asI can.” 

He assured me that he had already studied ‘‘ Rousseau” 
in the same way, and had read a variety of French 
authors, some of which he brought out and showed 
me. He had, also, learnt something of Italian, and was 
thinking of Spanish. He evidently had well understood 
what he had read of Goethe, and appeared in raptures 
with it. He went and brought out this and some other 
works of the German poets; amongst them Uhland ; 
and I noticed that they were all of the best and most 
expensive German editions. I could not avoid express- 
ing my astonishment at his being able to purchase such 
books out of a workman’s wages of little more than a 
pound a-week, and with a family to maintain. He 
smiled, and said that that was his only indulgence, and 
it cost, perhaps, less than was usually spent by men in 
his position in beer and tobacco at their ale-house ren- 
dezvous. I found that he was a teetotaller, a peace 
advocate, a zealous member of a people’s library, and 
an official one of a society for mutual improvement. 
His opinions were all of the most progressive kind, yet 
based as is now-a-days only too rare on a solid founda- 
tion of religion. In fact, he appeared a perfect incar- 
nation of the best spirit and views of the present age. 
We talked on a variety of topics, and every minute only 
made me aware of the great amount of his reading in 
English literature. That did not now entirely content 
him, and therefore he was zealously engaged in opening 
up a channel to the knowledge of the literature of the 
continent. And this was a mechanic, working twelve and 
often fourteen hours a-day. A youth of some five-and- 
twenty, with something better than a pound a-week, 
and a family, including himself, of six persons ! ; 

I drew to the table, and gave him a good lesson in 
German pronunciation ; all else he could gather himself; 
and then we talked of the movements of the age, and of 
poetry. Like every other reader of the working classes, 
almost without exception, he, too, was a poet, or had 
written verses, and he brought forth some of them 
unreservedly for my opinion. They were songs for the 
people, and full of the spirit of the time, and of the 
justest sentiment, but wanted more closely welding 
on the poetic anvil. Many of them describe the suffer- 
ings of the labouring poor, as these stanzas from— 


‘THE SONG OF THE PEASANT LABOURER. 


Soon as the sun is in the sky, 
I rise to toil and plod ; 

And labour till he sets again, 
In turning of the sod, 
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My life is one long working-day, 
No hope nor rest have I ; 

O God! it were a happy thing 
If such thy will---to die! 


Are we not men ?---Have we not souls ? 
One God created all ! 

Then why should wealth hold poverty 
In unprotected thrall ? 

All have their woes; but we, alas! 
More than our share endure ; 

One crime is ours---a great one here--- 
The crime of being poor! 


Soon as the sun is in the sky, 
I rise, to toil and plod ; 

And labour till he sets again, 
In turning of the sod. 

My life is one long working-day, 
No hope nor rest have I; 

O God! it were a happy thing 
If such thy will---to die ! 


But, spite of the pressure that lies on the poor, he 
sees beyond this; and the shadows of coming events 
inspire another song :— 


THE SONG OF THE HOPEFUL. 


Come brother! come unfold thy heart ; 
The hopes, the feelings of thy mind ; 
Reveal the yearnings of thy soul, 
For th’ future welfare of mankind. 
Dost thou not see the seed is sown, 
From which will spring a mighty tree, 
Whose branches spreading o’er the world, 
Will bear the fruit---Fraternity ! 


Dost thou not see oppression cease ; 
See lordly wealth and pride decay ; 
See all the ills which blacken earth, 
The histories of a by-gone day ? 
Dost thou not see the toiler rise 
From degradation, want, and woe ; 
His ruddy cheek, and sparkling eyes, 
Content, and Peace, and Plenty show ? 


Dost thou not see fair woman take 
Her just equality with man ; 
And labour with him, to fulfil 
The Almighty’s love-uniting plan ? 
Dost thou not see the flower-clad earth 
By happy, healthy children trod, 
Whose simple innocence reveals 
Their nearness to their Saviour-God ? 


Dost thou not see the slave redeemed, 
Firm and erect a freeman tread ; 
The brand removed, with power to earn 
By labour free his daily bread? 
Dost thou not see the demon, War, 
Grow impotent, and old, and weak ; 
And vainly strive on happy man, 
His burning, pent-up wrath to wreak ?--- 


I see it all, but as a dream, 
To be fulfilled some future hour ; 
But, oh! my brother ! ’tis a dream 
Which sways my soul with wond’rous power. 
I see the future rainbow-hued, 
And angel-winged, and trumpet-tongued ; 
I see the blest and teeming earth 
With happy, happy people thronged. 


Oh, God ! I see, I feel, I know 
_The human mind will soar and soar, 
Till Envy, Hate, and Malice cease, 
And dark oppression be no more. 
Then come, my brother, raise thy voice ; 
Come, heart and soul rejoice with me, 
There yet will be a day for earth, 
And for earth’s sons a Jubilee? 


Such was my visit to a working man; such is his 
poetry, just as written down for me, during the night, 
and brought to me by him while dressing at my inn in 
the morning. Has knowledge done nothing with this 
interesting class of our fellow-men? Will it do nothing 
when young souls like this, after twelve hours’ mechanic 
labour, sit down with children at their knees, and pore 
over the poets and sages of the earth, and burst through 
the barriers of foreign tongues to come at their wisdom ? 
Is nothing done, when we have no longer occasion to 
seek the halls of princes, or those of wealthy men of any 
kind, to enjoy discourse of all that is good and great, 
and glorious, in human intellect and human life, but 
may sit down with the pale young chairmaker, and read 
Goethe and Uhland, and talk of all that shall spring for 
the happiness of man from the dark bosom of posterity ? 

Go on, brave men, that teach, and braver ones that 
learn, till such scenes and such visits shall be every day 
things of life; when knowledge and virtue shall dwell 
in the lowliest huts, and crime and ignorance shall be 
the exception and the wonder, 


—_—=—— 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
By FrepEric Rowron, 


Secretary to the Society for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment. 


No. II. 


Is THE INFLICTION OF DEATH, AS A PUNISHMENT, 
NECESSARY ? 


In the present chapter, I propose to inquire into the 
plea, that Capital Punishments are necessary to restram 
men from crime. It is impossible to do without the 
gallows, say its defenders. Let us see. 

Before it can be proved that the infliction of death is 
necessary in restraining men from the commission of 
crime, it must be shown that other punishments have 
been tried, and have failed. It is evident that if impri- 
sonment, for instance, were found as efficient as death 
in checking the crime of murder, death could not be jus- 
tified on the score of necessity. It is, therefore,incumbent 
upon the supporters of capitalpunishment, to show us that 
milder inflictions have been tried without success, and 
all that he is absolutely forced to adopt “this last alterna- 
tive of life and death,” because no other penalty is found 
sufficient. 

Well, is the defender of death by the law in this posi- 
tion? Can he point us to his experiments on the sub- 
ject? Can he say that he has tried milder means, and 
found them unavailing? Is he prepared to show, that 
when a secondary punishment has been substituted for 
the capital penalty, an increase of crime has been the 
lamentable result? No; he can not show us this. He 
has received the theory of capital punishment from his 
forefathers, who received it from theirs: he has adopted 
a barbarous tradition, without inquiring into its worth ; 
and now, when a change is proposed, he has the consum- 
mate coolness to urge against us the commonest—and 
the shallowest—of all arguments against reform,—the 
example of antiquity ! 

I submit, then, that as the necessity of hanging for 
murder has not been proved, we have a perfect right to 
deny it. It exists only in idea; and until experience 
confirms it (which is likely to be a long time first), we 
are as much at liberty to reject the assumption, as those 
persons were who forty years ago questioned the “‘ neces- 
sity’? of hanging for theft from a shop to the amount 
of forty shillings. 

When we think of the iniquities and follies which have 
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in various ages been perpetrated under a mistaken idea 
of their necessity, we shall pause, I fancy, before we 
admit the plea. In the seventeenth century it was 
thought necessary to inflict death on persons found 
guilty of witchcraft; and between the years 1600 and 
1700, nearly sixty thousand individuals were executed 
for this offence! It was thought necessary in Henry 
the Eighth’s time to put all robbers to death; and 
seventy-two thousand thieves were hanged in that honest 
monarch’s reign, the crime steadily increasing ali the 
while! Inthe “ Jubilee” reign of George the Third, it 
was thought necessary to hang for no fewer than two 
hundred different offences, among which were sheep- 
stealing, sacrilege, forgery, coining, horsestcaling, break- 
ing down the head of a fishpond, horse poisoning, letter 
stealing, returning from transportation, piracy, and 
other crimes even less heinous; for all of which the 
capital penalty has since been deemed unnecessary. 
Whilst the unlucky records of these facts exist, men 
must mind how they plead “ necessity.” The awful 
and ridiculous mistakes which have been made under 
the delusion that the perpetration of them was neces- 
sary, will ever be a fatal bar to the success of the plea. 
Necessity is, indeed, no word for man to use at all. He 
is the subject of necessity, not its arbiter. 

And yet this plea of the necessity of death as a state 
punishment has been too universally and too strongly 
believed in to be disposed of thus summarily. However 
erroneous in its present application, I cannot doubt that 
there is some sort of truth, or some perverted truth, at 
the root of it. We will, therefore, analyse it a little. 

I imagine, then, that it has its origin in the firm be- 
lief in the mind of its advocate, that the infliction of 
death operates as a motive to restrain the criminal who 
is threatened with it; and as this belief prevails very 
widely, I will examine it both by the light of reason and 
the records of experience. 

It is supposed, I say, that the threat of death ope- 
rating upon men’s fears,restrains them from committing 
the crimes for which it is enforced. Now, what is the 
ground on which this supposition is based? Why this: 
that death being man’s greatest dread, the fear of it is 
the greatest restraint that can be wielded over him. 
This theory I hold to be false, for two reasons :—First, 
Because by a merciful arrangement of Providence, the 
fear of death is naturally unrealisable by man; and 
secondly,—Because the very nature of the penalty ren- 
ders its infliction uncertain, and offers the offender 
more chances of escape than of conviction. We will 
examine these ideas somewhat closely. 

1. This fear, or dread, of death ;—what is it? Is it 
a principle which, acting specifically on our nature, posi- 
tively restrains men from following such courses as will 
lead to death? Or is it notrather a vague, ungraspable, 
unrealizable horror, purposely kept by Eternal Benevo- 
lence in the background of life, and suffered not to ap- 
proach too near the mental sight, lest it should bewilder 
and madden the frighted soul? If it is the first,—if it 
acts so as to preserve men from incurring death, whence 
come soldiers, suicides, duellists, and sportsmen? The 
dread of death keeps not back the millions who follow 
the trade of war, or who pursue the excitements of the 
chase. What isit, then? Clearly nota restraint. Nay, 
it seems an excitement, rather. Recruits are most 
readily found when war is most destructive ; when 
there is greatest peril, there are most huntsmen in the 
chase. The fear of death! Why, it was not strong 
enough to restrain the pure Adam from sin, though the 
Almighty himself was the threatener! How, then, can 
we expect it to hold back from crime the fallen, weak, 
degraded creature that now represents humanity ? 

Were the fear of death realisable by men, situations of 
hazard would lack applicants to fill them, and posts of 
danger would remain unoccupied. But we find the 
reverse of this to be the fact. Miners, sailors, engine- 





drivers, needle-makers, white-lead labourers, are always 
to be had in abundance; and there have always (as 
yet) been quite as many soldiers as have been wanted. 
Nor is this the only evidence we have of man’s fearless- 
ness or carelessness of death. The drunkard, the sen- 
sualist, the overworking man of business, the toiling 
student, the care-worn statesman, and the attenuated 
artizan, are clear and striking proofs, either that the fear 
of death is not felt by them at ail, or that it is so vague 
and feeble as not in the least to restrain them from fol- 
lowing their various courses. It is not too much to say 
that every man alive pursues some practice which 
he knows will tend to shorten his life; and yet 
the practice is steadily persisted in. There is something 
in man that disdains to be terrified ; and the more he is 
threatened, the more he despises the threat. With this 
courage, too, comes incredulity. He not only despises 
the threat, but disbelieves in it. He not only ‘looks on 
death indifferently,’ but feels persuaded it will never 
come. The words of the Tempter to Eve are repeated 
in his ears; a subtle voice whispers to him—‘ Thou 
shalt not surely die.” 

And, if this be the case, as it undoubtedly is, with 
those to whom life is a pleasure, how much less will 
death be feared by the hardened, deadened, insensible 
malefactor, to whom existence has become a burden, in 
consequence of his crimes! You who hold out the 
threat of the gallows to the would-be murderer, tell me 
what sort of being it is to whom you speak it! Is it 
not toa miserable, despairing, heart-seared, brain-tor- 
tured wretch, who having outlived the esteem, the love, 
and the goodwill of his fellows; having poisoned every 
spring of happiness by crime ; looks towards death as his 
only rest and refuge? Can you not see in the very fact 
that he seeks to destroy the existence of another, a 
proof, as clear as day, that he has become utterly reck- 
less of his own? Turn to your list of murderers! Is 
not the murderer’s character a stereotype ? Neglected or 
depraved in childhood ; not taught or ill-taught; cor- 
rupted by evil example, or suffered to run wild, till the 
soul is thoroughly deformed ; goaded by wretchedness 
into crime (small at first, but increasing with tempta- 
tion) ; thrown for punishment into the company of spirits 
more abandoned than himself, so that he quits the scene 
of “correction” far more depraved than when he 
entered it; forced by loss of character to the adoption 
of violent courses ; and at last hurried by the pressure 
of want, the force of passion, the thirst for revenge, or 
the frenzied faculty of imitation, to the contemplation of 
murder itself—is not this, I ask, the portrait of the gene- 
rality of murderers ? 

And is this the man, think you, that is likely to be re- 
strained by the fear of death? Is this the man who 
when his hand (which has “touched and tasted and 
handled death daily”’) is raised to strike his victim, 
will be deterred by the threat of the gallows?— 
Miserable delusion! No! It will incite him rather to 
perpetrate the deed ; for it will hold out to his tormented 
and racking thoughts the rest and quiet of the grave— 
the end of all others he must most desire. 

Thus, then, we see that the fear of death is not a re- 
straining fear to any man, and that it restrains the mur- 
derer least of all; we see that men will face it for hire, 
for amusement, for excitement ; we find that some actu-- 
ally seek it—I speak of suicides and duellists; we read 
that even of those condemned to suffer the penalty, nearly 
all attempt suicide*— 

6 Mortisque timorem 
Morte fugit---” 
and therefore we naturally conclude that those to 
whom life has become a burden, and before whose sight 





© See “*Sampson’s Criminal Jurisprudence,” wher in it is 
shown that the proportion of murderers who commit or attempt 
suicide is no less than sixty per cent ! 
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it has been continually destroyed, will either despise it 
altogether, and make it a jest or a scorn—or desire it as 
the termination of their misery. 

2. We have so far been presuming that the infliction 
of the punishment is certatn—that when you threaten 
death to a culprit you mean to leave no chance open to him 
of escaping from the sentence. But the infliction of 

death for murder is the most uncertain of punishments. 
It is so in the nature of things, and it is so in fact. In 
the first place, murder is mostly a secret deed: only two 
persons know it—the culprit and the victim. Detection, 
_ therefore, is unlikely ; and doubly so to the mind of the 
malefactor, which is always sanguine in its hopes of im- 
punity. Secondly, the murderer knows that there exists 
a great dislike to the taking away of human life, and he 
calculates on this. And thirdly, he sees that even when 
men are convicted of capital crimes, the execution of the 
sentence is a mere matter of chance. It is astonishing 
how uncertain the infliction of death in capital cases is ! 
A statistical document, published in 1788, actually takes 
credit on this account, It says—‘‘ When people think it 
ashocking circumstance that eighty-seven persons are 
executed in one year, they should also consider that this 
is eighty-seven out of two thousand and seven. The num- 
ber then will not appear to be so great; and it will ap- 
pear still less if we consider that of those sentenced to die, 
two-thirds are in general pardoned, or their sentence 
changed to transportation.” Coming to more recent 
times, I see by a parliamentary paper (No. 48, Session 
1841), that during the twenty years ending 1840, 1330 
murders were committed ; that only 330 convictions took 
place ; and that only 247 persons suffered execution. From 
a multitude of papers on the subject I select the follow- 
ing facts. In the three years ending 1842, 214 persons 
were sentenced to death, and only 28 were hanged ; in 
the three years ending 1845, 203 were condemned to die, 
and only 41 suffered; in the seven years ending 1831, 
9316 were sentenced to death, and only 410 hanged. 
And in Mr. Redgrave’s Criminal Tables for 1845, I find 
that 49 persons were condemned to die, only 12 of whom 
were killed. Turn where we willin our criminal records, 
we find it evident that where death has been the 
penalty, there has always been a far greater 
chance of escape than of conviction. And thus the 
punishment of death defeats its own intention; for 
in its very severity lies the criminal’s best chance of 
impunity. 

We should bear in mind, too, that not only does 
the criminal go unpunished altogether, in many cases, 
but society suffers the evil of having these acquitted cul- 
prits let loose upon it. Juries only convict in a small 
proportion where the sentence will be capital ; and thus 
many are acquitted, who, were the punishment a differ- 
ent one, would be found guilty. It was shown by Lord 
Suffield in the House of Lords in 1834, that the pro- 
portion which convictions bore to committals, for crimes 
which had ceased to be capital, was 72 per cent; while 
for crimes remaining capital it was only 47 per cent. 
In Mr. Redgrave’s Criminal Table for 1844, that gentle- 
man says—“ In all the most serious offences, where the 
penalty is great, the chance of acquittal is increased.” 
And in a table compiled by Mr.. Wrightson, and quoted 
by Mr. Ewart in the House of Commons, May 1841, it is 
shown—First, that Juries uniformly convict in a far 
larger my Soe where the sentence is not capital; 
Secondly, that on a mitigation of capital laws the pro- 
portion of convictions always increases; and thirdly, 
that had the convictions for certain crimes which are 
named, during thirty years, been in the same propor- 
tion before as after the pee, 4096 persons who 
were let loose upon society use Juries did not like 
to kill them, would have been found guilty and 
punished. 

I think enough has now been said to show how faulty 


and foolish is that theory of punishment which holds 
out the uncertain infliction of an unrealisable penalty as 
a motive to restrain men from crime. 


(To be continued.) 
——~<+>_ 


CITIES AND CITIZENS ABROAD. 
BY THE REY. HENRY DAVIS. 


J,—Mapnrip AND TEE MaDRILENOS. 


—— 


“ En ninguna parte estaba, 
Un hombre mas encubierto 
Que descubierto en Madrid : 
Pues en su pielago inmenso 
Nadie es conocido, y mas 
Un hombre tan forastero 
Que aun es huesped en su patria.” 
CaLDERON. 





Truty hath Calderon employed a poet’s licence and 
outdone the usual strains of Spanish magniloquence, in 
thus enlarging on the Castilian metropolis ; for after all, 
notwithstanding its fame in foreign countries, Madrid 
is really entitled to no higher title than that which 
legally it holds of villa muy heroica,—standing, as it 
does, on less space than Dublin or Manchester, and not 
exceeding either in population, Neither does antiquity 
lend its aid to give an interest to Madrid, as it does to 
Cordova, Toledo and Zaragozsa. In the golden age of 
Moorish ascendency, it had no existence, and even in 
the palmy days of Ferdinand and Isabella, it was little 
better than a miserable hamlet in the midst of a dreary 
desert. The untravelled reader of Spanish novels and 
plays, is undoubtedly led to picture Madrid as the 
charmed home of love and beauty—true city de las de- 
licias ; but let him actually visit the Peninsula, cross 
the Somo Sierra, and draw nigh the site of such 
pleasing anticipations; presto his dream is dissipated. 
On every side extends round it a dreary, rugged, ex- 
posed country, more resembling the environs of some 
city of the dead, than of the far-famed metropolis of 
Spain. The country round, elevated five thousand feet 
from the sea, and cooled in temperature by its elevation, 
is little better than a barren, stony wilderness ; the trees, 
that may once have grown here, have been mercilessly 
felled and removed by the people, who seem to detest 
forest-timber ; that greatest of embellishments to rural 
scenery.) Attempts at iculture are very rare, and 
where seen, most wretched; houses, even cottages, are 
thinly scattered; and within a dozen leagues of the 
capital on the great roads from Toledo and Zaragozsa, 
it would be difficult, setting aside Alcala and Aranjuez, 
to reckon more than six or eight considerable villages. 
And how can it be otherwise? The soil, on the plateau 
of Castille is for the most part’ of a nature requiring far 
more manual improvement than is consistent with the 
dolce far niente of a Spanish farmer; and besides, were 
his industry and desire for improvement as great as 
now is his aversion for agricultural toil, every motive 
is destroyed by the insecurity and bad tenure of landed 
property, which yields in the best years, little or no 
reward to the actual cultivators. Hence the whole 
country about Madrid, however well it might be fitted 





(1) The reason commonly assigned for the senseless practice 
of destroying timber, and discouraging planting is, that the 
rural population imagine them to increase the number of birds 
and vermin, that eat up their corn. This dislike to trees 
actually made it necessary some years ago, to use rigorous mea- 
sures for preserving the groves of Aranjuez from wanton des- 
truction. 
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for its former employment as a royal chase (for such it 
was, in the reign of Henry III.), is eminently unfitted 
for the site of a great capital ; situated, as it is, far from 
the best market-supplies, at a long distance from the sea, 
and on a stream wholly unnavigable, and so insigni- 
ficant, as to make its truly handsome bridges an object 
of national ridicule. But what better taste could have 
been expected of that narrow-minded bigot, monk- 
monarch Philip II., the modern Tiberius, who reared 
the vast Hscural la octava maravilla of the Spaniards 
in the midst of a dreary mountain-wilderness, of whose 
climate the people say, En invierno yiela, en verano 
quema ? 

The best external aspect of Madrid is unquestionably 
from the shady, well-wooded road along the Manza- 
nares; and really, in spring, when this changeable river, 
(‘duke of streamlets,’ and ‘lord of streams,’ so they term 
it,) is full, the royal palace, with its terraces and gardens, 
the large conventual buildings northwards, and the 
noble bridge of Segovia, one of the best works in the 
reign of Philip II., have a very picturesque appearance, 
not a little heightened by the moving to and fro of the 
A with their mules and carts, and the inter- 
mingling of a busy population of laundresses pursuing 
their calling on the river's banks, and in its stream. 
The stranger, however, in most cases makes his entrance 
on the opposite side by the Puerta de Alcala, a Grecian 
structure of five arches, about seventy feet high, and 
ornamented with handsome Ionic columns; by far the 
finest gate of Madrid, and having unquestionably an 
imposing effect. This entrance, indeed, may be con- 
sidered the Piccadilly of the Spanish capital, but with 
this material difference, that in approaching London, 
nine miles of suburbs, thickly populated and continu- 
ous suburbs, must be passed, ere the gates be reached; 
whereas in Madrid, an uninteresting, rocky desert is at 
once exchanged for an agreeable, well-populated city. 
About a mile and-a-half from the gate, one first catches 
a view of the capital with its towers and steeples peer- 
ing above the surrounding waste; and this view is by 
no means the least interesting of the still distant city. 
As we approach, fine trees line the descent to the gates 
of Alcalé; and this once passed, we are in the finest 
quarter of Madrid. Before us is the noble fountain of 
Cybele, one only of about a dozen that embellish this 
quarter; to the left run the well-planted vistas of the 
Prado, the Hyde Park of Madrid, and the favoured 
scene of action in many a Spanish play and novel: on 
the right, stretches the long, shady avenue of the Re- 
coletos, lined with houses, and somewhat reminding us 
of some of the fauxbourgs of Paris; and now we enter 
the street of Alcala, the Regent Street of the city, and 
scarcely inferior to that of London, in general appear- 
ance,—quite as wide, lined with handsome hotels and 
public buildings, provided with trottoirs, and, within 
the last year or two, lighted with gas. But, oh, how 
different from our Regent Street! What curious un- 
relieved contrasts does the Calle de Alcala present ! The 
gorgeous palace, and the mere wretched stall or wine- 
shop lie. amicably together, cheek by jowl, as if the 
former wanted the latter for a foil. The door-ways of 
the largest and best houses are occupied by al-fresco 
shop-keepers, who make no secret of their whereabout ; 
vagrants in abundance pace the streets, some selling, 
some strumming, some begging, all ragged and squalid ; 
and in this road may be seen a ly miscellany of 
vehicles, from the quien English-built britchka, to the 
lumbering galera (the Spanish diligence), and the hired 
calesa, or tartana; while here and there may be seen a 
showy dandy mounted on an equally showy little steed, 
queerly contrasting with the butchers, bakers, and 
ror on their rough mules, or sorry jades of 
horses. Well, after a ride of more than half a mile, over 
a sharp-pitched, jolting pavement, we now enter the 


Puerta del Sol, once a gate of Madrid, but, since the 
time of Charles III. who enlarged the eastern quarters, 
become the very centre of the city. This is a con- 
siderable open space, embellished with a large central 
fountain in the paltry vococo taste of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; and it may not inaptly be 
termed the Charing-cross, the aorta of Madrid; since 
out of it issue all its leading thoroughfares, and it 
is the great centre, besides, of all the business of the 
metropolis, the site of the Post-office and Bolsa, not 
far from the palace, and government-offices, in fact, 
concentrating in itself the court and city interests of 
the town. Hither resorts, at different times and for 
varied purposes, nearly every section of Madrid’s harle- 
quin population ; here, or in the numerous cafés, hard 
by, may be seen the jealous, intriguing grandee, the 
busy, self-sufficient member of the Cortes, now no un- 
important pillar of the state, the smile-courting hanger- 
on of the government, the lazy cigar-smoking officer, 
the speculative merchant or broker, and the prying 
journalist ready to catch every rumour, however false or 
ridiculous, wherewith to swell his broad-sheet of non- 
sense; while lolling, loitering about, are motley groups 
of the lower orders, here a Gallician aguador, with his 
vocal chaunt, Agua, agua, quien quiera, (water, water, 
who wants water?) there is a lazy, dirty Asturian 
servant, as great a rogue as any in Madrid; elsewhere, 
market people, and hawkers jabbering a vile patois. 
Indeed, so necessary is this lounge considered to the 
daily routine of life, that for a gentleman not to be seen 
here in the earlier part of the day talking over the news 
of the cdteries, or the scandal of the tentulias, not to 
visit the Café Nuevo, the Café Veneria, or its other 
lounges, not to sip the chocolate, trifle over an ice, smoke 
a few cigars, and read the many papers of every hue of 
politics that now deluge Madrid, is to argue one’s-self 
unknown, and out of fashion. ; 

Madrid has several squares, in some of which are 
fountains yielding a hard, brackish unwholesome water; 
but, besides the great court fronting the palace, there 
are only two requiring any particular notice. The 
Plaza mayor, connected with the Puerta del Sol by the 
Calle Mayor, for instance, is a pretty large oblong paved 
space surrounded by tolerably uniform houses; but it 
has a heavy, ungainly aspect from its utter destitution 
of architectural decoration only relieved a little here and 
there with pretty green sun-blinds, the almost invariable 
ornament of Madrilenian windows. Here were once 
held the sanguinary autos-da-fé, horrible reminiscence 
of the now abolished Inquisition; and here, too, we 
believe, were celebrated the gaudy bull-fights, till they 
had built the Bull-ring outside the gate Alcala; it is now 
one of the chief market-places of Madrid, presenting a 
clumsy collection of wooden booths, that wouldn't be 
any credit to a fifth-rate English town, and a set of 
sales-people as cheating and bullying as are to be found 
in all Spain: indeed we don’t recollect to have seen a 
single Spanish market worse contrived and worse man- 
aged than that of Madrid; no credit this to the muni- 
cipality of the Spanish capital. The other principal 
square is the Plazuela de Cebada, formerly the place of 
public execution, in which many a wretched criminal 
has met the strong embrace of the garote; but it has 
now for some years been, like the Place du Carrousel in 
Paris, the place of rendezvous for the municipal | troops 
of this excitable city, in which till very recently émeutes 
of more or less magnitude have been matters of almost 
monthly occurrence. This, as well as that last-mentioned, 
is the seat of considerable market business; and the 
stranger, who desires to know the people as well as the 
place, cannot choose a better spot for observing tke 
peculiar habits of the immigrant people and if that lower 
class who claim the honourable distinction of manolos 
and manolas in Madrid. 
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On the north and eastern sides of the city are respect- 
able and'well-kept streets, lined with good houses, churches 
and hospitals. Long dead walls give to some of them 
a melancholy aspect, and some are inconveniently nar- 
row; but within the last six years vigorous measures 
have been taken towards street improvements. At least 
twenty ugly lumbering convents have been pulled down 
and replaced by respectable rows of houses, squares, 
and market-places; the streets are better lighted, and 
measures have been taken to provide a more regular and 
abundant supply of that greatest of necesssaries— good 
water. Would that similar measures were taken to 
make a general sewerage ; but, alas! even tothe present 
hour, we believe, Madrid is infested with its nasty 
carros de Suciedad y aguas 'sucias (Angl.: night-carts), 
casting their intolerable odour, enough to breed a pes- 
tilence. Madrid, too, has its old-fashioned quarters 
abounding, like the Marais and Quartier Latin of 
Paris, with old, comfortless, shabby houses, with small 
windows and gloomy doorways, leading to a host of 
apartments tenanted by different families ;—and as for 
the Barricros bajos—the back-slums or St. Giles’s of 
the city, the houses are mere mud hovels, and the 
streets or lanes all but unapproachable from filth,—no 
unfit receptacles for its squalid, vicious inhabitants, 
who, as respects every bad quality, are infinitely worse 
than the lazzaroni of Naples. 


Among the public buildings of Roman Catholic 
cities, the churches are in general the handsomest and 
most conspicuous,—certainly the most numerous. In 
travelling through Spain, too, one has a certain prestige 
of architectural beauty as connected with religious 
edifices ; and this only increases the disappointment in 
Madrid, which, with its sixty-seven parish churches, 
has scarcely half-a-dozen that deserve a sécond inspec- 
tion,—curious fact enough connected with the capital 
of a country, some of whose church monuments— 
Toledo, Burgos, and Zaragozsa, for instance—are more 
gorgeous even than the choicest works in Normandy. 
The simple reason is,—that Madrid was built at a time 
when the fine grandiose styles of Gothic and Moorish 
architecture had fallen into desuetude;—the modern 
style of church building which Michael Angelo, Bra- 
mante, and Bernini, in Italy, and Wren, in England, 
made to vie with— : 


“The long drawn aisles and windows dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light” 


of the Gothic churches has never been prosperous in 
Spain; and thus the capital can boast of few religious 
edifices,—whatever their internal sumptuousness,—that 
have any claims on the admiration of architects. The 
church of San Isidro—the finest in Madrid, and, as it 
may be termed, its court-church, for the metropolis has 
no cathedral—is a lofty, well-proportioned building, 
with a high altar of gigantic dimensions and consi- 
derable beauty, though much inferior, it must be con- 
fessed, to the splendid shrines at Toledo and Seville. 
The chapel attached to the great Franciscan convent— 
now, we believe, formed into a great hospicio—has, 
likewise, a fine, though somewhat heavy front, as well 
as good interior ornaments; and the church of the 
Visitation—if not in the best possible taste—is gorge- 
ous in the extreme, with its ever-varying monuments 
and decorations. In former days Madrid had nearly a 
hundred convents; but nearly all of these receptacles 
for listless idlers and vicious hypocrites have been swept 
away by the decrees of 1835 and 1837. Hence, we now 
see but little of that monkish appearance which a few 
years ago characterized its streets; and many of these 
gloomy buildings have been pulled down. The inmates 
of the monasteries, thus turned upon the world with 
a paltry pension, that in most cases has been very 


irregularly paid, have either joined {the armies of the 
disaffected, or become a portion of that mendicant 
population, which their riches once supported ;—many, 
too, have emigrated. That the decree of abolition was 
too peremptory, too sudden a measure, not only as 
respects harshness to the monks, a body of men whose 
vocation precluded their usefulness in secular employ- 
ments, but also from its tendency to induce an utter 
destitution of religious feeling in the nation-at large,— 
cannot be denied ; but still the advantages flowing out 
of a decree that swept away nearly two thousand con- 
vents, and at one blow annihilated the long-abused 
power of thirty thousand regular clergy,—to say nothing 
of one hundred and forty-five thousand monks and 
nuns,—are far greater than any of the attendant incon- 
veniences, and are already made apparent by the 
altered state of society in Madrid. The iniquities and 
impurities encouraged,—the villainies practised by the 
regular clergy and mendicant friars, have often been 
used to ‘point a moral or adorn a tale ;’ but no account 
that we have yet seen, however highly coloured, has in 
any material point exaggerated the enormities of the 
system. But much as the wings of these priestly vul- 
tures have been clipped, their power is not wholly anni- 
hilated. Several hundreds of the parochial clergy yet 
remain, and must remain, if Christianity is not to be 
wholly banished from the peninsula. The female sec- 
tion of the population are still as devoted as ever to the 
religion of their ancestors, and over these the griping 
influence of cowl and cassock has unbounded sway ; nor 
can we hope for much moral liberty till time shall have 
substituted for the present herd of meddling padres, an 
improved race of well-educated pious parish priests. 
Madrid had formerly two royal palaces; but the 
Buen-retiro, which formerly stood on the prado east of the 
town, and was the favourite residence of the Austrian 
kings, was pulled down by the Bourbons, and at length 
demolished by the French during their occupation in 
the Peninsular war. The present palace, which, with 
its gardens, may cover about eighty acres, closely over- 
hangs the Manzanares, and occupies the site of an 
older building erected by the founder of Madrid, and 
which (fortunately for classical taste) was, in 1734, 
destroyed by fire. Its appearance is not unlike that of 
the Caserta palace, near Naples;—it has four fronts of 
light grey limestone, and of most imposing appearance, 
as well from their length as height; from the city-side 
a large open court and noble flight of marble steps form 
an appropriate approach, while towards the river an 
extensive terrace and garden commands that beautiful 
suburban palace—the Casa del Campo, that region of 
green trees and refreshing waters well styled the 
Florida,—and, in short, the whole country west and 
north-west of Madrid, bounded by the mountains in the 
extreme distanee. A detailed description of the palace is 
out of the question ;—enough is it to say, that if it will 
not bear comparison with Windsor, Versailles, or the 
Tuileries, it is at any rate a right royal mansion. ‘The 
throne-room has some fine frescoes by Tiepolo; an 
apotheosis of Hercules, by Mengs, covers the ceiling of 
the audience-chamber, and the works of the same artist 
adorn the great banquet-hall. The walls, too, of many 
of the rooms are lined with Spain’s finest and most 
richly-variegated marbles, -or else hung with choice 
specimens of the true Gobelin pe rg besides which 
they comprise some splendid 's d'euvre of every 
school of European painters. Many of the pictures, 
however, that ‘once called for the encomium of 
Townsend, Swinburne, and other gone-by travellers, 
have within the last dozen years been removed to the 
picture gallery, near the Prado. The Royal armoury is 
not only extensive, but curious, and has the repute—we 
know not how justly—of being the most original and 
interesting collection in Europe. Here may we see the 





arms of Boabdil the unfor unate, the cruel Alba, the 
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enterprising Cortes, the monk-monarch Charles V., and 
a host of other worthies with pikes, petrels, arquebuses, 
casques, and coats of armour, that might illustrate the 
national history from the expulsion of the Goths to the 
final struggle which abolished Mahomedanism and sect 
up the Inquisition. 

(To be continued. ) 
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STRANGE SCENES; OR, SAILORING “OUT 
SOUTH.” 


BY FRANKLIN FOX. 


No. I. 


“ Lanp on the lee-bow,”’ cried one of the crew of a 
small brig, that on the afternoon of a fine sunny day in 
August, 1844, had just arrived within sight of the low 
land of the coast of Georgia. 

“ Aye, aye,’’ replied the captain of the vessel, an ill- 
favoured undersized individual (of that description 
which the Americans call mean-looking) who was walk- 
ing up and down the deck. 

“ That’s it at last! Give me my glass, steward,” ex- 
claimed he, calling down the companion-way. The 
telescope was passed up, and taking it in his hand, he 
proceeded aloft, whence, after a few minutes spent in 
ascertaining that he had made the land in the place 
where he wished, he called out to the man at the helm, 

“ Keep her off, Lawrence,”’ 

“Keep her off, it is, sir,’ replied Lawrence, a fine- 
looking young fellow of about cighteen,—to introduce 
whom to my readers I have thus plunged into the midst 
of the evolutions of the brig Virginia, consequent upon 
her making the land at the entrance of the Darien river, 
whither she was bound for a cargo of lumber. 

With my hero’s previous history we have little to do: 
suffice it to say that he was born in England, where he 
had lived till he was fourteen years of age with his 
friends, who were very well to do in the world, and with 
whom he might have remained in comfort had he not 
been impelled in the first instance by a love of adven- 
ture (which had now almost grown into recklessness) to 
go to sea; and secondly, by a determination, when he 
hod seen a little of it, to learn something of the actual 
life of a foremast-man by becoming one himself, and 
sharing in their toil. Actuated by these feelings—and, 
at the same time my story opens, pretty well seasoned 
to hard work by a couple of years’ experience in his 
new character, he had, about six weeks previously, 
joined the brig Virginia in New York, whence she pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies, and having discharged her 
cargo, her destination, (which had until then been un- 
certain,) was announced by the captain. Harry, as 
well as the rest of the crew, were unpleasantly asto- 
nished at hearing they were to go to Darien River; 
and those who knew what the miseries attendant 
upon Lumber Droghing in a summer in the South 
were, had more of this.feeling than the rest. Now 
our hero knew less about the matter than any 
of the others, and it was some time before his notions of 
Lumber rooms and old furniture were dispelled by the 
talk of the crew about “ pitch pine. sticks,” light lum- 
ber, &c. At length, by listening to their conversation, 
he began to have a more correct idea of the difference 
between the English and American acceptation of the 
word, and had made up his mind to any sort of hard 
work he might come across. 

The Virginia, to whom I must now call my reader’s 
attention, fell off before the wind till the land in 











sight was right ahead, becoming more and more 
distinctly visible as the distance decreased. The 
crew were soon able to make out another point of 
land besides the one first seen: and after a little while, 
the form of an open bay-like inlet was discernible, along 
the low shores of which, on either side, little clusters of 
trees were scattered here and there. Entering this in- 
let, the brig kept on her way till she arrived opposite a 
lighthouse built on the left shore, and then her head 
was put towards a small river flowing into the 
inlet, up which she sailed. Harry Lawrence had never 
been “ out south,” and looked with interest at the sce- 
nery around. The little river wound its way for miles, 
with sedgy marsh and muddy swamp on either side for 
banks, and here and there unwholesome oyster-beds, 
looking like water toadstools, stuck their heads up 
through the mud. There was nothing pleasant to look 
upon in sight except in the far distance, where a clump 
of trees, looking golden green in the bright sunlight, co- 
vered a considerable space of what appeared to be one 
of the banks. Tediously and slowly the Virginia, fol- 
lowing the windings of the river, approached towards 
this oasis of the swampy waste, and after at length 
passing a place where another stream joined this one, 
proclaiming by its course the cultivated spot to be an 
island, she arrived abreast of it and anchored. She had 
reached her destination, and our hero and the crew 
gazing round them from aloft, where they were furling 
the sails, took a good view of the scene before them. 
The left bank of the river opposite the vessel was co- 
vered with luxurious vegetation, through which at inter- 
vals the tops of little huts peeped modestly up, their old 
wood colour contrasting with the green around, making 
it seem still fresher ; and higher up the bank some half-a- 
mile, an old dilapidated sawmill reared its head above 
the trees—broken down now—a relic telling that the 
island had once seen better days. Altogether Doboy 
Island, as it was called, was a pretty-looking place, and 
gained much by comparison with the rank swamp of the 
opposite bank. There were several piers running out 
from the island ; or at least the piles and remains of se- 
veral, for there had been once a regular line of traders 
between New York and Doboy. Now but one was in 
use, and that was kept in good repair by some slaves, 
who were part of the property of the owner of the plan- 
tation at Doboy, which formed a part of his estate, and 
where he frequently resided. The day after the brig’s 
arrival, she was ready to receive timber, and the crew 
were all on deck looking out for the rafts which were 
every minute expected down the river. 

“Ah,” exclaimed one of the crew, at length, “ here 
~ come at last! we shan’t be long without something 
to do.” 

“Where are they?” said Harry, quite interested in 
their appearance. 

“Can’t you see!” said the other, pointing to the end 
of one of the rafts, which was just coming sideways into 
sight as it cleared asmall promontory formed by the 
banks of the winding river a little higher up. 

“Look at it now, coming round that point like a crab 
going to war!” 

“Tsee. Oh, that’s the raft, is it!’ said Harry, as 
the object of their attention rounded the point, bringing 
the whole of its proportions to view. It was composed 
of about fifty pieces of timber varying in length from 
fifty to a hundred feet, and from one to two feet square 
in size. There were three or four men, sun-browncd 
and weather-beaten, on the raft, with no covering to 
shelter them from the sun’s burning rays, which they 
hardly seemed to care for, as they worked the three im- 
mense oars, made of trees roughly hewn into shape, by 
which the raft was steered and kept in mid-channel of 
the river. The tide swept them down fast; they were 
soon close upon the brig, when one of the men, taking a 
rope with him, jumped into a little canoe that was tow- 
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ing with the rafts, paddled ashore and tied one end to a 
pile. ‘ All fast,” shouted he. 

“ Aye, aye,” replied the head rafisman, turning to 
the men (who distinguished their oars by the names 
they had borne when trees); “ we’re too near this side 
—we shall be aground!” he exclaimed,—‘ Slack the 
line. Pull, Hickory. Swing back on, Hickory. Hard 
again! That’s it, my lads,”—and the raft, obeying the 
iene given by the men, who at their captain’s voice 
had dropped the line they were about to haul on and 
flown to Hickory (the right hand oar)—moved more into 
the middle of the stream. In a few seconds it was 
nearly abreast of a little sort of dock that was formed 
between two of the old piers. 

“ Easy, Hickory !” cried the raftsman, working at 
the steering oar vigorously. ‘‘Clap on, Ash (the left- 
hand oar). Fall back once—So! That’lldo. Now,— 
snub her ! ” screamed he, as the raft came fairly oppo- 
site the little harbour. 

‘* Snub her, it is,” cried the rest, running from the 
oars. A turn was taken, with the rope fast c- shore, 
round a cross-piece running athwart the raft, and they 
‘held on” to it with all their might. The rope tight- 
ened and cracked as the ponderous raft stemmed the 
sweeping tide. The strain was heavy, but the line was 
good, and held fast, until the raft swinging in shore was 
safely moored in the little dock I spoke of. 

‘“* That’s well managed,”’ remarked Harry, who had 
been an interested observer of these proceedings. 

‘“* Yes,—they’re kinder smart these raftsmen; they 
know a thing or two;—but see, here’s two more 
coming.” 

Bo _ were sure enough; pretty nearly enough to 
load the brig altogether; so the next raft was secured 
with the first one, and the last that arrived moored un- 
der the brig’s bows all ready to go to work upon. The 
bow ports were knocked out. Purchases rove from the 
foretopmast-head and bowsprit-end, and everything was 


ready. 
“Now Lawrence,” said the captain, ‘‘ You’re the 
youngest, and ought to be the smartest. You go on the 
raft.” 


Now the work on the raft taking in timber is the most 
unpleasant, and Harry knew that although the “old 
man ”’ put it like a compliment, it was done out of dis- 
like to him. One of the leading features of the “ old 
man’s” character was hatred of all Britishers in general 
—and, without any apparent reason, for our hero in 
particular. 

Harry said nothing in reply to the order, but went to 
his work upon the raft, which was secured by two cross 
pieces running across it at each end, binding the sticks 
together ; and it was at first all very well to be there— 
nothing to do but sling the required log, hook on the 
tackles, and scrape the barnacles off as it went in at the 
port ; but after the first two or three sticks were gone, 
the raft lost its solidity ; the rest were all ‘‘ awash,” and 
Harry, if he did not step fair in the middle of each one, 
turned over into the water with it, or else jumped des- 
pecntely to the next one and went in off that, Anyhow, 

arry was always wet through, notwithstanding a bla- 
zing sun that was burning down upon him and would 
have completely dried his clothes had he remained half 
an hour out of water. Besides, the tide ran swiftly, and 
Harry was afraid of losing some of the logs, which were 
always poking their ends out, and trying to sail off inde- 
pendently in all sorts of directions, causing him much 
discomfort and disgust before he could reclaim them. 
However, Lawrence went through with it, forgetting in 
the excitement of work the wet clothes hanging about 
a and heedless of the chills that at times crept over 


The captain had hired a dozen negroes from the owner 
of the plantation to help stow the cargo, and the work 
went on cheerily. Eighteen or twenty sticks were put 








away the first day ; and the next morning before any- 
thing farther could be done, a supply of light lumber 
was wanted to fill up the interstices Somat in stowing 
the large timber. Accordingly, a small raft- was made 
from the loose sticks; and when the tide turned, they 
proceeded up the river on this to another old pier abreast 
of the steam saw-mill, which had been used formerly for 
cutting timber into boards, and where now there was 
said to be a supply. On landing, they found an old 
tram-way which ran inland from the pier past the mill. 
It was all overgrown with tall weeds and bushes, from 
which as Lawrence brushed his way through them looking 
for the lumber, thousands of sand-flies swarmed out 
and attacked him and the rest of the party most unmer- 
cifully. They followed the track for about five hundred 
yards, when they came upon three or four large piles of 
boards and ‘“‘scantling ”’ carefully stacked up. An old 
waggon, too, they found, which was put upon the rails, 
and the work of loading it commenced. 

“Come ’long!”’ exclaimed one of the old negroes, 
standing by ; ‘knock off work—take to carryin’ deals ; 
you and me for it, eh Tom?” And so saying they began 
at the pile, one taking hold of each end of the planks 
and swinging them on to the waggon. 

* Ah! look’ee dere, boss!’’ suddenly exclaimed old 
Tom, dropping his end of the plank, and speaking in a 
tone of horror and astonishment that made everybody 
start and look round. 

‘*Look’ee where?” cried the other negro wrathfully, 
standing shaking his fingers in pain from the jerk the 
plank gave them when Tom dropped the other end ; 
‘wish you’d look at your work, you dam black nigger, 
and not jar my fingers off. ” 

‘‘What’s the matter, Tom ? what d’ye see? where is 
it ?”? cried the sailors, crowding up to old Tom, who had 
jumped back from the pile, and was standing staring at 
it with his mouth open. 

‘“‘ By gum he’s gone ! ”’ said he at last. 

What’s gone ?—why the deuce don’t you get on with 
the work, you old fool! ” said the mate, who came up 
to see the cause of the disturbance. 

** Get on—yes!” cried Tom, his astonishment at the 
mate’s nonchalance equalling his terror. ‘‘ There’s an 
old snake dere—worst kind of snake, too. I see’d his 
eyes ’most as big as my head glaring at me.” 

‘“* Pooh, pooh! Nonsense ! ” said the mate, who could 
discern no signs of the apparition that had alarmed 
Tom. ‘The snake won’t hurt you. Shove along the 
boards.” 

** All very fine, Mr. Mate! ” muttered Tom, approach- 
ing the stack again with evident reluctance. ‘ Suppose 
snake bite old fool—who’s fool then?’ and with little 
interjectional growls he resumed the work—taking up 
each board, though, as if he expected a bite from it. In 
the meantime, Lawrence coming round by Tom, stood 
waiting to take his turn and relieve him at the work. 
The old negro grew bold again by degrees, and the 
planks were swung quickly along, slamming down one 
after another on the waggon. ‘The tier of the pile from 
which the boards were taken diminished in its height, 
and the long grass and weeds began to peep out between 
them here and there. Suddenly, as the bottom plank 
was taken from its bed, our hero heard a slight hiss, and 
a large snake, rearing its head, with glittering eyes and 
forked tongue, darted from the grass straight at Tom’s 
bared and brawny arm. With a scream of terror the 
negro flung down the plank he was in the act of swing- 
ing, and sprung backwards. He was not quick enough, 
for as his raised arm was lowered, dropping the board, 
the snake’s head touched it, and the forked tongue, as 
all around supposed, darted its venom in the flesh. At 
this instant, with an action quick as thought, our hero 
seized the reptile with his hands, and boldly, without a 
moment’s pause, dashed its head against the boards. 

‘*Well done! well done!” cried every one. It was 
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well done; but would have been too late to save the 
negro’s arm had not his thick shirt rolled in a bunch 
above his elbow defended him. The snake was dead, and 
Tom poured out to Lawrence his grateful thanks. The 
astonishment in a few minutes passed away, and again 
the work went gaily on, Another pile was carried to the 
raft, which was then deeply laden; and the tide having 
turned, they drifted down to the brig, end there un- 
loaded. 

In the course of a week the Virginia had nearly as 
much timber on board as she could carry, for not a mo- 
ment had been lost. From sunrise to sunset of those 
long, intensely hot summer days had the crew toiled and 
toiled. The passage of the timber through the forecastle 
had deprived them of their usual habitation ; and in the 
few hours left them for rest they had to make out the 
best way they could on deck, or anywhere, and battle it 
out with the mosquitoes and sand-flies that swarmed 
about in clouds, How the rest bore it heaven knows! 
But Lawrence, whether from the constant wettings he 
had, with the burning sun always upon him, or from the 
malaria that every night rose from the swampy river’s 
banks, I cannot say; but the subtle fever poison had 
found its way into his blood. He felt it gaining on him 
more and more; but still he worked on. The work was 
nearly over, and he could not bear the thoughts of 
knocking up until it was all done ; so on he went, taking 
his part—though wearily and faintly towards the last— 
just as the rest did, till at length the last log was hoisted 
in. The brig is loaded—and then Harry, staggering to 
a spar, his head drooped between his hands, and he gave 
in. And now he found out what sort of a devilish- 
hearted wretch it was to whom he had sold his strength 
and sinews. He found out how deep was a “ down- 
easter’s”’ hatred. The captain showed himself the man 
—the brute—he was. 

“So you’re sick, are you?” said he to Harry 
roughly ; ‘‘ well I can’t have any sick men here. I, 
shall give you your wages, and you can go ashore. Stop 
though,” added he, as a feeling as nearly approaching 
compunction as his thick heart would admit of seemed 
to touch him. ‘Come down into the cabin, and I’ll give 
you some me dicine.” 

Harry followed him down silently to the little corner 
of the brig entitled cabin, where after some searching 
and more cursing, and a great capsizing of things into 
the way and out of the way—a little chest, of the descrip- 
tion known among sailors as “‘ pie-boxes,”’ was produced 
and the captain proceeded to business. 

‘Let me see,”’ said he, opening the little box, which 
was divided into two or three compartments, containing 
phials filled with a few of the commonest drugs in use 
and a small bottle of brandy; ‘ what’s the matter with 
you?” 

“T’ve a dreadful headache!’ replied Lawrence, 
“with a feeling of sickness, and I am at times alter- 
nately burning and shivering.” 

“ Ah!—um!”? said the captain, taking up a little thin 
book, with a green cover stitched on it, and turning 
the leaves over—‘ Headache and sickness, eh ?—I’ll be 
darned if I can find it in this Book of Directions, Oh! 
here we are,” continued he—* for sick-headache, a good 
dose of opening medicine, That’s it, I guess.” 

arry said nothing; but sat waiting to hear what 
conclusion he would, with the help of the green “ Book of 
Directions,” arrive at. 

“So ’”’—continued the captain ; quite satisfied with his 
own perception of the state of things; and taking Harry’s 
silence for acquiescence, as a matter of course—‘ your 
headache and sickness must be the same as what they 
call here sick-headache ; and as I think your shivering 
and burning a slight touch of the fever that ain’t of no 
account, and will go off in a day or two, I reckon, I 
wal follow the directions, and give you a good dose of 
medicine.” 


——— 





‘Very well!” ‘said Harry, who did not pay much 
attention to what he was saying. 

** Get your tin pot, then, and I’ll give it you at once,” 
said the captain, taking up a large packet that lay upon 
the top of the box. Harry got one passed down to him 
from the deck, and the captain opening the parcel 
which contained two or three pounds of “horse salts,” 
began shaking some into Harry’s pot. ‘ You know,” 
continued he, when he had tumbled a couple of ounces 
or so in, “I never calculate to give you fellows for’ed 
anything but salts; but there’s plenty of that. There, 
you can go for’ed now, and mind and be ready to “turn 
to” to-morrow morning.” 

Harry left the cabin, but was—as might be expected 
—worse, instead of better, the next day. The captain 
was very savage at this, and at last the thoughts of hay- 
ing anybody on board who was what he called “ sodger- 
ing ”’—“ eating his bellyful, and doing no work ’’—as he 
was pleased to style it, so enraged him, that he deter- 
mined to put Harry on shore, and leave him to shift for 
himself; and losing no time in putting into execution 
his barbarous design, he sent for Harry immediately, 
and desired him to get ready to go. 

‘What am I—sick as I am—to do ashore?” said 
Harry, who was too weak. and ill for the passion he 
would otherwise have felt. 

“You can please yourself about that,’’ said the cap- 
tain; “you can go up to Darien—that’s twenty miles 
up the river—but I don’t advise you to go, as they’re 
dying like dogs, they say, up there ; or you can wait till 
the steamboat that goes to Savannah comes by.” 

“Oh, my God!” exclaimed poor Lawrence, pressing 
his head with his hands. 

“T can’t help your being bad,’”’ said the captain ; 
“‘andI can’t have you aboard. This is an American 
port, and I’m not bound to go to sea with anybody that 
can’t work. Come below, and I’ll give you your wages, 
and you can go ashore at once. I shall be going down 
the river with the brig to-day.’ 

Harry felt this to be a hard return, indeed, after 
slaving and working when he was ill, as he had done. 
He remonstrated ; he might as well have tried to move 
the masts by talking. He saw soon that it was hope- 
less ; so taking his money (some few dollars), he went to 
the side where his shipmates were putting his chest and 
bedding—a sailor’s all—into the boat. ‘‘ Good bye !— 
good bye!” said Harry, shaking hands allround, He 
reached the brig’s gangway, and turning, before he 
stepped into the beat, towards the captain, ‘If I die,’’ 
said he, “‘ my death is on your head!”’ And the cap- 
tain quailed and blenched before the look of that pale 
boy. He thought that retribution might come; and 
thinking so, he shook to his very soul. The boat put 
Harry ashore, and weak and faint he staggered to a 
shady, y place, and there he laid him down and 
watched the “ Virginia” heave up her anchor and drop 
down the river with the tide. 


(To be continued.) 
—_—— 


A NEW SOCIETY WANTED. 
To Witt1AM AND Mary Howirt. 


Dean Frrenps,—Amid all the associations for 
“stemming the torrent of a downward age ’’—down- 
ward in many respects, though onward and upward 
in others—there is wanted one which would so materi- 
ally influence the welfare of nearly all the rest, that I 
cannot resist the impulse to ask if you will make it a 
point of your many philanthropic aims. The association 
I mean should be based on the most liberal and com- 
prehensive principles, and conducted only by the most 
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noble and able spirits of the time, and should have for 
its object the introduction or direction of industrious 
and intelligent men of honourable character to the occu- 
pations most suitable to their abilities. Besides the vast 
numbers that “ drop, unpitied and unknown,”’ into early 
graves ; or go in the prime of life to madhouses, work- 
houses, the hulks, and the barracks; or, are driven to 
employ, perhaps, in writing begging letters, talents that 
would fit them for writing encyclopedias; how many 
are compelled to take up with other avocations for 
which nature never intended or fitted them, and which 
their souls abhor! Yet this, I am convinced, is not 
more owing to there being no better employment for 
their minds, than to their true merits not being known 
by the parties to whom men thus qualified would be 
really useful. 

I have heard of ‘a gentleman who never becomes 
acquainted with another without recording his impres- 
sion of that acquaintance’s character and natural capa- 
bilities. Why could not a great society, with an ap- 
pointed number of really shrewd, yet high-minded agents, 
undertake a similar register of all who chose to give 
sufficient evidence of their claims on its attention; so 
that on any employer, or body of employers, wanting an 
efficient man for a particular kind of labour—literary, 
mechanical, or otherwise—the one most suitable might 
be at once selected and commended ? Would it not be 
far better for all parties that the public should subscribe 
money for an object like this, than for the maintenance 
of thousands in a state of comparative uselessness, but 
who, by such means, might be made useful to the world 
and to themselves, and happy in the independence that 
honourable and fairly-remunerated labour ensures? 
Would not those thousands themselves, thus put in the 
way of earning that independence, afterwards contribute 
with a grateful pride to such a noble institution ? If its 
machinery could but be constructed and worked with 
adequate comprehensiveness and harmony, what benign 
and gloriousresults may we foresee to thousandsand thou- 
sands, who must otherwise go on committing mental 
and physical prostitution to the end of their lives ! 
= Have I not seen a man, with abilities and character 
worth some hundreds a-year to any respectable news- 
paper or magazine, driven to become a brewer’s travel- 


ler, for the most paltry pittance, and to get drunk and |}. 


otherwise debase himself daily, for bread,—and all 
for want of some one who had moderate influence being 
made acquainted with his character and powers, and 
giving him a recommendation? How many men are 
therein London, at this very moment, who, “with a Por- 
son’s powers, earn but pauper’s pay,” while, to others, 
their talents would be like new-found mines of gold ? Is 
it not a fact that within these three months, there were 
about two hundred applications for one country editor- 
ship, whilst millions of people are moping in the grossest 
ignorance? Why should we enclose and cultivate waste 
lands, but care nothing for waste minds and hearts ? 

To illustrate one of the many advantages that would 
arise from such a society in London,—and why might 
not every town have one, and why might they not all 
correspond ?—I will mention a single case that happens 
just now to be immediately under my owneye. You 
will remember seeing at my house, about two years ago, 
a quick, intelligent youth, ‘‘ John,” from North Wales, 
to whom at that time I gave casual employment. 
When I was about to leave London for a time, John came 
to me one day, and begged I would take him with me, 
saying, if I would give him a little mental instruction, he 
would gladly serve me at very low wages. Circum- 
stances rendering this impossible, he took the first situ- 
ation that fell out, which was to wait behind the counter 
of a liquor shop,—one of the most unfit for him that could 
be,—and he soon left it. A year passed away, and the 
lad struggled through many privations, arose above dis- 
appointment after disappointment, suffered the extreme 





of want, and, on my return to town, told me of all he had 
gone through, and declared that the only chance now 
left him was to enlist for a soldier. ‘‘ No,’’ said I, lend- 
ing him a little temporary help, “ you must not do that. 
You are now nearly full grown. It has taken God and 
Nature almost twenty years to make you what you are : 
why should you go and hire out your person, (which has 
cost that Great Being so much time and care,) to shoot 
others like yourself, or to be shot at? Struggle on 
awhile, improve your mind as well as you can, and 
something better will turn up in time.” John, with 
some emotion, promised his best, and performed it. I 
named his case to a few friends, and one of them obtained 
him work in a warehouse, at ten shillings a-week. His 
abilities and conduct, which are well worth a guinea a- 
week, have already got his wages advanced to twelve 
shillings ; and I have faith that he will ultimately do 
well, as he devotes his few spare hours to learning what 
is good and useful. Now John’s case happens to be only 
one of thousands; but, had he not seen me at the 
moment he did, the probability is that he would now 
have been graduating for a slayer of his species, and 
costing his country the weekly amount he is so assidu- 
ously and honourably earning for himself. Yet how 
many such have gone—not into the army, but into the 
hulks—for want of the little encouragement and help a 
society like that the formation of which I am suggesting 
would afford! And if these remarks apply with any 
force to the male, with how much more do they apply 
to the unprotected of the gentler sex ! 

Take up this question, dear friends, in your justly 
popular Journal, and believe me 

Yours very truly—Sprencer T. Hatt. 
14, Stonefield-street, Cloudesley-square, 
September 25, 1847 


—~—— 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF CANOVA 
By Grorce Sanp. 
( Translated for Howitt’s Journal.) 


Ar sunset I found myself on the summit of a crest of 
rocks ; it was the last of the Alps. At my fect stretched 
Venetia, immense and dazzling by its light -and its vast 
extent. I had emerged from the mountains, but towards 
what point of my course? Between the plain and 
the peak from which I gazed, stretched a fine oval 
valley, protected on one side by the sides of the Alps; on 


the other, raised on a terrace above the plain, and shel- | 
tered from the sea winds by a rampart of green hills. | 
Directly beneath me was a village, planted on the decli- | 


vity in picturesque disorder. This poor hamlet is 


crowned with a vast and beautiful temple of marble, | 
quite new, of dazzling whiteness, and seated with a | 
I do not know what | 


proud air on the top of the hill. 
was the exact idea personified, that this monument at 
the time struck me with. It seemed to have the air of 











contemplating Italy, spread before it like a map, and | 


from that point commanding it. 


A workman, who was quarrying in the marble of the | 


same hill, told me that that church, of Pagan form, was 
the work of Canova, and that the village of Possagno, 


seated at its foot, was the birthplace of this great sculp- | 


tor of modern times. ‘‘ Canova was the son of an old 


quarryman,” added the mountaineer; “he was origi- | 


a poor labourer, like myself.” 


nall 
Shed often has Canova seated himself on that | 


rock, where he himself reared a temple to his own 
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memory! What looks has he cast on that Italy which 
has decreed him so many trophies! on that world 
over which he has exercised the peaceful royalty of his 
genius, by the side of the terrible royalty of Napoleon! 
Did he desire—did he hope for his glory? When he 
had cut out and cleared away a part of this rock, did he 
know that from that hand, accustomed to rude 
work, should proceed-all the gods of Olympus, and all 
the kings of the earth? Could he divine this new race 
of sovereigns who were to come to light and seek immor- 
tality from his chisel? When he had the eyes of the 
youth, and perhaps of the lover, for the beautiful moun- 
tain girls of his valley, could he imagine such a thing 
ote Princess Borghese in nature’s own dress before 

im ? 

The valley of Possagno has the form of a cradle; it 
seems made for the birthplace of the man who issued 
from it. It is worthy of having served as such for a 
genius ; and one can conceive the sublimity of intelli- 
gence unfolding itself with ease in a country so beau- 
tiful and under a sky so pure. The clearness of the 
streams, the warmth of the sun, the strength of the vege- 
tation, the beauty of the human form in this part of the 
Alps, and the magnificence of the far-off views which the 
valley commands from all parts, seem made expressly to 
nourish the loftiest faculties of the soul, and to excite 
the most noble ambitions. This kind of terrestrial 
Paradise, where intellectual youth can bloom with all 
its spring sap about it; this immense horizon, which 
seems to appeal to the present, and to summon up 
thoughts of the future ; are not these the two chief con- 
ditions for the fulfilment of a beautiful destiny ? . 

The life of Canova was fertile and generous as the sun 
which shone over his birthblace. Sincere and simple as 
a true mountaineer, he always regarded with a tender 
affection the village and the poor cot in which he was 
born. He had it very modestly embellished, and he 
went to rest there in the autumn of his annual labours. 
He then delighted himself with designing the Herculean 
forms of’ the peasants, and the truly Grecian heads of 
the girls. The villagers of Possagno say, with pride, that 
the chief models of the rich collection of the works of 
Canova have come from their valley. It is enough to 
pass through it, to detect there at each step the type of 
the cold beauty which characterises the statuary of the 
empire. The chief attraction of these mountain girls 
—and precisely that which the marble cannot reproduce 
—is their freshness of colour and transparency of skin. 
It is to these that can be applied, without exaggeration, 
the eternal metaphor» of lilies and roses. Their eyes 
have an exceeding clearness, and an uncertain shade, at 
once green and blue, which is peculiar to the stone 
called aqua-marine. Canova particularly loved the 
delicious softness of their fair hair, abundant and 
heavy. He painted them himself, before copying them, 
and disposed of their tresses according to the various 
forms of the Grecian statue. 

These girls have generally an expression of sweetness 
and naiveté, which, reproduced with finer lineaments 
and more delicate forms, have been able to inspire 
Canova with the delicious head of Psyche. The men 
have the colossal head, the prominent forehead, hair 
thick and fair—eyes large, lively, and bold—the face 
short and square ; nothing thoughtful nor delicate in 
the physiognomy, but with a frankness and boldness 
which recall the expression of the antique statues. 

The Temple of Canova is an exact copy of the Pan- 
theon of Rome. It is of beautiful white marble, tra- 
versed by red and rose-coloured veins, but soft and 
already mouldering by the frost. Canova, with a phi- 
lanthropic aim, had erected this church with the view 
of attracting a concourse of strangers and travellers to 
Passagno, and thus procuring some additional trade and 
income for the inhabitants of the mountain. He in- 
tended to make it a kind of museum of his works. The 





body of the church was to be surrounded by sacred 
subjects, the product of his chisel, and the galleries 
were to be devoted parily to the reception of profane 
subjects. He died before he was able to accomplish his 
purpose, leaving considerable sums behind for the com- 
pletion of the work. But although his own brother, the 
Bishop Canova, was charged with the superintendence of 
the building, a sordid economy or a monstrous bad 
faith has presided over the execution of the last wishes 
of the sculptor. Excepting the fabric of marble, on 
which there was no further time to speculate, his execu- 
tors have most sordidly attended to the necessity of 
filling it. In place of the twelve colossal marble sta- 
tues which were to occupy the dozen niches of the cu- 
pola, there are erected twelve grotesque giants, which 
an able painter has ironically designed, it is said, to re- 
venge himself on the sordid shuffling of the directors of 
the undertaking. Very little of the sculpture of Canova 
adorns the interior of the monument. Some bas-reliefs 
of small size, but of a most pure and elegant design, are 
incrusted round the chapel. You have seen them at the 
Academy of the Fine Arts at Venice, and regarded them 
with admiration. You have seen there, also, the group 
of Christ in the tombs, which certainly embodies the 
coldest of Canova’s ideas. ‘he bronze of this group is 
in the temple of Possagno, as also the tomb which 
contains the mortal remains of the sculptor; it is a 
Greek sarcophagus, very simple, and very beautiful, 
executed after his own designs. 

Another group of Christ in his shroud, painted in oil, 
decorates the high altar. Canova, the most modest of 
sculptors, had pretensions to being a painter. He 
passed many years in retouching this picture, happily 
the sole child of his old age, and which, through affec- 
tion for his virtues and respect for his glory, his heirs 
ought sacredly to preserve amongst them and enshrine 
in their tenderest regards. 


Literary Notice. 


Select Writings of Robert Chambers. Vols. V. VI. anp 
VII. Vol. V., History of the Rebellion of 1745-6. 
Sixth Edition. Vol. VI., Traditions of Edinburgh. 
New Edition, much amended. Vol. VII., Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland. Third Edition, with Additions. 
Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers. London: W. S. 
Orr. Dublin: M‘Glashan. 


Tue three volumes of the neat and substantial edition 
of the works of Robert Chambers, whose titles are given, 
are sufficient of themselves to have established the repu- 
tation of any man. We know of no one more qualified 
by intimate knowledge and sound judgment to write on 
these subjects. To everything connected with Scottish 
history, tradition, and antiquities, Robert Chambers has 
always shown himself deeply attached ; and that, strange 
as it may seem, by the poetical tone of his mind. The 
History of the Rebellion is a standard work, and six edi- 
tions are the surest proof of its being duly appreciated. 
With every stone in the old houses of Edinburgh Mr. 
Chambers seems perfectly familiar; and can, in a walk 
round the city, give you a tradition in connection with 
almost every house, and narrow wynd. It is however, 
to the last of these volumes that we shall now pay the 
most particular attention. 

. The collection of Popular Rhymes is ample and cu- 
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rious. We find many that are common to England as 
well as Scotland, and many others that Scotland pos- 
sesses in common with Germany and the more northern 
nations of Europe. We have long been struck with the 
far greater similarity of habits, modes of life, of speech 
and thinking between the Scotch and the Germans than 
between us and the Germans. Lowland Scotland is 
more purely Saxon, but its language and traditions 
abound with the elements of Swedish, Danish, and 
Norwegian language and traditions. This is strikingly 
conspicuous in the rhymes and stories of the nursery. 
It would be easy for us to produce copious instances of 
this, as well as to carry out a long parallel of the many 
rhymes and stories evidently derived from one common 
and very ancient origin by these different nations. Some 
of these nursery stories, as Whuppity Stoorie, may be 
found very little varied in Grimm’s Kinder und Haus 
Méarchen, where that story goes by the name of Rum- 
pelstilzchen. These nursery stories are extremely en- 
tertaining, and furnish a fund of pleasure for the even- 
ing fireside not easily to be matched. The Milk-white 
Doo, or dove, is the “‘ Van den Machandelboom”’ of the 
Plat-Deutsch ; “‘The Wife and her Bush of Berries ”’ is 
our Old Woman and her Silver Sixpence; ‘The 
Hen and her Fellow Travellers,” and ‘‘ Warpkin,’’ have 
a very ancient character about them; ‘‘ Nippit Fit and 
Clippit Fit” is our Cinderella, the German “ Aschen- 
puttel.” Of the same ancient and Teutonic, or rather 
Tartar, and far eastern character, are ‘The Well o’ the 
Warld’s End,” ‘The Red Etin of Ireland,” ‘The 
Black Bull of Norroway,”’ and ‘Jock and his Mother,” 
the counterparts of which are all more or less common 
to all the countries already mentioned. The “ Marriage 
of Robin Redbreast and the Wren,”’ which used to be 
told by Burns, is an excellent story ; and if he made it, 
as his sister, Mrs. Beggs, supposed, shows how deeply 
the poet was imbued with the true legendary spirit. 
But above all the ‘‘Wee Bannock” is the most 
amusing, and cannot be heard often enough by 
children. In a word, the volume is a genuine nursery 
treasure. 

What has not a little pleased us is the addition of 
some original poems to the volume. They prove what 
we have above asserted, that the mainspring of the historic 
and legendary in Robert Chambers, has been the poet- 
ical, which has presented to him in anoble and interest- 
ing point of view the great features of his native 
land. A beautiful proof of this is the poem to Scot- 
land, which is full of vigour and patriotism, but we 
prefer to give as a specimen of the author’s quiet 
humour :— 


LOVE OVERHEAD. 


Some people say they nothing love 
In woman, save the sacred mind ; 
Pretending in her boasted form, 
No charm or merit they can find. 


Others,---and this is Thomson’s school,--- 
Are all for beauty unadorned, 

Caring small things, ’twould seem, for soul, 
And holding dress but to be scorned. 


Away with all such saving clauses ! 
I love my Julia altogether ; 

From soul within to silk without ; 
From point of toe to tip of feather. 


Her clear idea is to me 
One lustrous silhouette of light, 
Whose every edge of lace and frill, 
Is as the inmost core as bright. 





For instance, now, I love her eyes, 

So dark, yet dove-like in expression ; 
Yet to the pendants at her ears, 

My eyes will sometimes make digression. 


Her cheeks are like the roses red ; 
Her mouth is like the parted cherry ; 

But don’t those combs become her much ? 
Are they not charming! Yes; oh, very! 


Her head moves with a queenly grace ; 
A crown would not look queer upon it : 
But, in the meantime, is not this 
A very tasteful sort of bonnet ? 


Her hands are soft and paly white, 

Her fingers tapering, small, and seemly ; 
But, oh! her braclets and her gloves, 

I love them,---love them most extremely ! 


Her feet so gentle are, and small, 
They give a grace to shoe and stocking ; 
Shoe, stocking, foot,---’tis but one'thing 
That sets this foolish heart a-knocking, 


I am of Hudibras’s thought, 

Who looked on’t as a sort of duty, 
While he admired his fair one’s face, 

T’ adore the shape e’en of her shoe-tye. 


I wear a tassel from her gown, 

Snug near my heart, in left-vest pocket ; 
I have a ringlet of her hair, 

Hung not more near it in a locket. 


Her parasol, that from the sun 
Protects her roseate complexion, 

I don’t know which I love the most,--- . 
The thing that takes or gives protection. 


The thrilling music of her voice 
Puts all my senses in a tussle ; 

And every nerve springs up to hear 
Her distant bombazine’s play rustle. 


Whate’er she does, whate’er she says, 
For good, indifferent, or ill, 

’Tis all one luxury to my soul, 
Tis Julia yet; ’tis Julia still. 


Say that she talks of mutual love, 

And puts her poor swain in a rapture ; 
Say that she tells her kitchen-maid 

To make in poultry-yard a capture : 


Say that she reads some touching tale, 
That gems with tears her soft eyelashes ; 
Say that she pities but the scribe, 
Whom some fell critic cuts and slashes : 


Tis all one thing---mind, person, dress-.- 
The formed of heaven, or dust, or shears ; 
I love the whole, and nothing less, 
I love her over head---and ears, 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 





The Decimal System of Coinage.--Sir,---Allow me to correct 
some of the errors into which your correspondent *‘ Jacia” has 
fallen on the subject of the Decimal question, and in doing 
this, to thank him for the assistance he has given in directing 
the public mind to this important matter. 

He says, that in France, ‘‘ the lowest coin is a decime, equal 
to one-hundredth part of a penny ; the next, a centime, worth 
ten decimes.”” I beg his pardon; the lowest French coin is a 
centime, or one-hundredth part of a franc; the next is a 
decime, or ten centimes, equal to the one-tenth of a franc. 

* Jacia” is mistaken in supposing that my system has been 
re¢ected by the House of Commons; on the contrary, it has 
been adopted, and the coins are about to be issued, which will 
give effect to the system. The first coin to be circulated, and 
which is already in the hands of the Mint engraver, is the 
piece representing the tenth of the pound sterling. The 
desirableness of retaining the pound sterling as the integer 
(to which ‘‘Jacia” objects), is the point on which there has 
been almost absolute unanimity. The pound sterling is the 
groundwork of all our currency, all our accountancy; of all our 
fiscal, all our financial legislation. It is the basis of all our 
bookkeeping from immemorial time. It represents a value in- 
telligible at home, and intelligible abroad. It is easily dividable 
into a thousand parts; and as the system I have recommended, 
and which the Government has sanctioned, will disturb no 
part of our currency, except the trifling amount circulated as 
pence, halfpence, and farthings, which it is proposed to call in 
at its present value of 240 pence to the pound sterling, and 
recoin at a reduced value of 250 pence, or 1,000 farthings to 
the pound sterling, it is obvious that my Decimal system will 
introduce scarcely any disturbance in the currency; whilst 
‘ Jacia’s’? would require the calling in ad/ the silver coins, al/ 
the gold coins, and, in fact, produce a universal derangement 
of all the currency, except the dingly small t circu. 
lated in copper, in the shape of farthings, halfpence, and pence. 

The names I have suggested are Mils, one thousandth--- 
Cents, one hundredth---and Dimes, one-tenth of the pound 
sterling. They are monosyllables, which is a great recom- 
mendation. I do not think either the Latin Mille, Centem, 
and Decem, or the French Centime and Decime, harmonise 
with our idiom. I understand Florin is to be the name of the 
new coin, the tenth of the pound sterling ; that of the hun- 
dredth is not yet determined. 


Will not “Jacia” as a favour consent to retain our sovereign 
unchanged in its representative value. It is the legal tender of 
the land. It is known through the world. It regulates our 
exchanges with every nation. It is universally current. A 
new gold coin, of the value of twenty shillings and ten-pence, 
as “ Jacia ” proposes, would introduce inextricable confu- 
sion. The small change proposed in our copper currency 
would be effected in.a month ; it circulates nowhere, cxcept at 
home. It is used even at home as little as possible. Every 
body avoids copper when it can be superseded by silver. Even 
were it not called in, and the value of that now circulating 
changed by the Queen’s proclamation from 240 to 250 pence to 
the pound sterling, a man must hold two shillings’-worth of 
copper coins to lose a single penny by the change. Still it 
would be'right he should not lose that penny ; and hence a re- 
issue of copper coinage would be desirable. Zhis, and the 
issue of the coin to represent the hundredth part of the pound 
sterling, are all that is now required. 
® I hope railway directors will give great impulse to the 
Decimal question ; that they will print their fares and keep 
their accounts in decimals. Nothing would tend so rapidly to 
the establishment, to the understanding, and to the popularity 
of the system. Yours obediently, 

Joun Bowrinea, 








Correspondence of the Co-operative League with America,--- 
The Co-operative League some time ago opened up a corres- 
pondence, through the medium of Goodwyn Barmby, with a 
party in America, proposing to carry out the principles of free 
trade between Tue Pxopre of the two countries. It was pro- 
posed that bodies in the United States favourable to the princi- 
ples of free trade, progress, and popular co-operation, should 
ship to England corn and other prodyce of the States without 
the intervention of merchants and factors, and consigning their 
freight to co-operative associations here, should receive in re- 
turn the manufactures of this country. By this means the 
associations in each country would receive the whole of the 
profit instead of its being the gain of certain individuals, sub- 
ject to all the enhancement of price which we have lately seen 
to be the result of the most desperate monopoly. The plan has 
been very favourably received in the United States, and Mr. 
John Wattles, of Cincinnati, a friend of Mr. Goodwyn Barmby, 
has had much correspondence with Mr. Barmby and also with 
the Co-operative League connected with it. Some of their 
correspondence has already appeared in these pages, and it 
was our intention to have this week given a letter from Mr. 
Wattles to the Co-operative League, and one also to Good- 
wyn Barmby. We regret, however, by the pressure of 
matter of various kinds to be obliged to omit these let- 
ters, and content ourselves with giving the information they 
convey. 


Mr. Wattles, who is, it appears, connected not only with a 
mercantile house, but with a large co-operative body, expresses 
the utmost disposition of the house, and also the Association, to 
enter into such arrangements so soon as they can be fully and 
judiciously matured. It is evident, however, that the present 
state ofthe corn market, which must decline to a very low 
figure in consequence of the abundance which Providence has 
poured into almost every country of the world, will make it 
prudent to wave for a time any direct dealings. Corn, from its 
own immense quantity, will find its way into our markets at a 
lower and lower price. Providence for a time has superseded 
the necessity of all co-operation for food. This will give time 
for the respective parties on each side of the Atlantic to carry 
on their correspondence, and come to a clear conception of 
what will be best to do hereafter. We shall be happy from 
time to time to make these proceedings known. For the present 
we quote a few passages of John Wattles’ letter to Goodwyn 
Barmby relative to the community with which he is con- 
nected, and its views on this subject :--- 


“The united capital of all amount to something like 200,000 
dollars, which is devoted to the cause of God and humanity. 
Some of the brethren are now at New Orleatis, making ar- 
rangements for the transportation of commodities to other 
countries, or to other parts of our own. Similar arrange- 
ments have been made with commercial houses in the principal 
eastern cities. None of us, however, are as yet much expe- 
rienced in this branch of business, consequently we must move 
slowly, that we may move surely. 


** A union of all the minds of the friends of humanity is 
needed in this great branch of the work of social redemption. 
We design to invest a part of our capital in the agricultural 
productions of the west, and send them to the less productive 
portions of the world. And, could we extend the work suffi- 
ciently, we would keep them out of the hands of speculators 
entirely, and furnish them to the consumer at a mere living 
per centage above cost and transportation, 


‘¢ The Indian corn that is sold in your country for 250 to 300 
dols. per barrel, can be obtained here for 124 cts. per barrel; 
and could be furnished to your people for~75 cts., and a reason- 
ably living profit secured at that ! 
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“One individual in Cincinnati made 3,000 dols. by the rise 
of breadstuff created by the condition of Ireland, and then gave 
$30 dols. to the ‘Sick Relief Fund,’ and was called benevo- 
lent |”? 


“But we are not prepared to move just yet; we are not 
sufficiently consolidated with ourselves, nor with you on that 
side of the water.” 


Statistics « f Drinking in Bolton in Lancashire.---At the last 
licensing day inthis town, Mr. John Yaylor appeared before 
the bench of magistrates and laid before them the following 
striking facts, which, we are happy to observe, had the effect of 
inducing them to refuse any new licenses : 


‘‘ The Mayor had already statéd that the beerhouses had been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. They brought 
ruin, desolation, and degradation upon thousands. This was 
not an idea of the imagination, but a positive fact. Mr. Har- 
ris, in his statistical tables, stated that in 1846 there were 117 
public-houses, and 200 beer-shops, making a total of 317; 
whereas in 1847 they amount to 342, making an~ increase of 
25 intwelve months. Let us see, then, how this increase has 
worked, and what are the effects it has had upon the popula- 
tion. The trade of the town had been worse, provisions dear, 
rates high, and labour scarce, which would have led to the sup- 
position that drinking would be less. Such, however, had not 
been the case. In 1846 there were taken up for being drunk 
and disorderly or incapable, 637 males, and 164 females; 
whereas in 1847 the number had increased to 715 males and 
176 females. Such being the state of things now, what might 
they expect if an addition of fifteen were made to the number 
of public-houses? Even in point of revenue, it would be a sa- 
ving not to grant those licenses. Three out of every five pri- 
suneirs brought before the bench might trace their causes to 
drunkenness, and the expense of their keep, ‘prosecution, etc., 
was considerable. Inthe borough there were from 7000 to 
8000 inhabited houses, so that they had one house for the sale 
of liquors to every 25; and taking the po) uation, they had 
one toevery 200 persons. So far as his experience, as co- 
roner, went, he could confirm this melancholy account of the 
results of intoxication. Of 70 inquests held during the year, 
the cause of death in fourteen of them was drunkenness. He 
asked the magistrates, then, to stem this evil. The memorial 
was signed by ministers of every denomination, and he (Mr. 
Taylor) trusted that the magistrates would co-operate with 
them in putting down the monsterevil, drunkenness, which was 
now desolating the land, 

The magistrates then retired, and after consulting for about 
three quarters of an hour, returned into court, when the mayor 
stated that no new license would be granted.-.-National Tem- 
perance Chronicle. 

It is important to ask, can any manufacturing town, or 
crowded city, show any better state of things? Let any one 
walk along Shoreditch, and count above thirty gin-shops, 
within a very short distance; or along the streets of Lon- 
don, or any ether great city, and see at almost every corner a 
splendid gin-palace, and.truly the question will occur, ‘* What 
are the Magistrates about, in granting all these licences? Why 
don’t they imitate the Magistrates of Bolton?” 


Astle’s Patent Improved Reading Case.---For those who 
wish to keep the numbers of our Journal clean till bound, we 
would recommend this very convenient portfolio. The great 
objection to a thick, or rather wide back, is obviated in them 
by means of a tie-band, which can be drawn close, or loosened 
at pleasure. so that the contents always possess just the space 
they require, and the whole is neat and compact, and the 
numbers or parts protected from dust or creasing. 


Henry Vincent’s Lectures on Cromwell and the Times of 
the Commonwealth.---Sin,---On Monday, October 4th, Henry 
Vincent commenced a course of six lectures on ‘* Cromwell, 
and the Principles, Men, and Times of the Commonwealth.” 
They are delivered in the Mechanics’ ‘Institute, the prices 
being: hall, a shilling; gallery, sixpence. His visit has ex- 
cited a great deal of interest, and the lectures will, no doubt, 
be well attended. He is, also, giving a course at the ncigh- 
bouring town of Tavistock. 

I am, yours, etc., 
T. M. B. 


Plymouth. 











Poplar Working Men’s Association.---This Association flou- 
rishes, as it ought to do, in the midst of so dense a population. 
It includes a reading-room, library, and classes. At arecent 
soiree, conducted with great harmony and plenty of good 
cheer, many of the men proved the advantages they have de- 
rived from such institutions by the sound sense of their 
speeches. Lectures are delivered every Tuesday evening at 
eight o’clock, and are open to the public. The following are 
those for the next quarter :---Oct. 12. Lecture on the Life and 
Times of Cicero, by the Rev. J. A. Baynes. A.B. Oct. 19. Dis- 
cussion on the Cheap Periodical Literature of the day. Oct. 
26. Lecture on Revolutions. Nov. 2. Discussion on Direct Tax- 
ation. Nov. 9. Lecture on Diet and Beverage, by Dr. Bow- 
kett. Nov. 16. Discussion on the Basis of Paley’s System of 
Moral Philosophy. Nov. 23. Lecture on the Steam Engine, by 
Mr. R. E. Taplin. Nov. 30. Discussion on Over-time. Dee. 
7. Lecture on the Manufacture of Iron, by Mr. Anthony. Dec. 
14. Di ion on R Dec. 21. Lecture on the 
Nervous System, by Mr. W. Cumming. Dec. 28. Discussion 
on the Steam Engine. 
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